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Introduction 

This paper is written to analyse tlie Bucliarest Convention and its protocols on the 
Black Sea, which is one of the UNEP agreements on Regional Seas. Three main 
issues are to be dealt with by the analysis. First, the general reasons behind the 
Bucharest Convention are to become clear. This will require a short description of 
the broader world-wide UNEP Regional Seas Programme. After that, a brief and 
general paragraph on the Black Sea is given, followed by a handling of the history of 
the Bucharest Convention. Second, the analysis should clarify how the regime is 
functioning. More specifically, the targets, mechanisms and instruments, and the 
financial aspects of the regime will be discussed. Third, a short impression is given 
about the reported effects of the regime on the environment, and on the 
stakeholders who are using the Black Sea and the rivers that flow into it as a 
resource. The paper will logically finish with the general conclusions, following from 
the issues mentioned above. 

UNEP Regional Seas Programme 

One of the outcomes of the United Nations Conference on Human Environment, 
held in 1972 in Stockholm, was a rather new approach in order to deal with 
environmental problems. A 'masterplan' was constructed linking environmental 
assessment, environmental management and supporting measures as fundamental 
and inseparable elements of environmental action plans. Moreover, it was realised 
that regional approaches could contribute in dealing with global environmental 
problems (Akiwumi and Melvasalo, 1998). 

With the Stockholm Conference as a basis, UNEP (United Nations 
Environment Programme) was set up, and within this agency the Regional Seas 
Programme started in 1974. Today, the Regional Seas Programme includes 
fourteen regions, embracing 140 coastal states. The programme was originally 
designed as action-oriented and trans-sectoral, looking at both the consequences 
and the causes of environmental degradation (Akiwumi and Melvasalo, 1998). 

In the same year of the establishment of the Programme, an overall strategy 
was designed to reach the goals of the Programme. Firstly, it comprises the 
promotion of international and regional conventions, guidelines and actions for the 
control of marine pollution and the protection and management of aquatic resources. 
Second, the strategy includes the assessment of the state of marine pollution, its 
sources and trends, and the impact of pollution on human health. Thirdly, efforts are 
co-ordinated with respect to the environmental aspects of the protection, 
development and management of marine and coastal resources. The last part of the 
strategy consists of the support for education and training efforts, in order to facilitate 
the full participation of developing countries in the protection, development and 
management of marine and coastal resources (UNEP, 1974). 

The paragraph above demonstrates clearly that the Regional Seas 
Programme has not been set up solely in favour of the environment. The benefiting 
for the states that are involved in the specific regions is one of the main goals. 
Governments of these states are associated from the very beginning of the regional 
action plan. After they have accepted the plan, the implementation of the programme 
is carried out under the overall authority of the governments concerned, by national 
institutions which are chosen by their governments. Where specialised knowledge is 
needed that cannot be provided by the states involved. United Nations bodies and 
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international organisations provide assistance. UNEP acts during tlie ongoing 
process as an overall co-ordinator, facilitator and supervisor (UNEP, 1995). 

As mentioned in the introduction, this paper will analyse the Bucharest 
Convention and its protocols on the Black Sea. They are part of the UNEP Regional 
Seas Programme from 1992 onwards. To understand why the Convention was set 
up, it is needed to give a short impression of the Black Sea and its condition during 
the last two decades. 

The Black Sea 

The Black Sea is characterised by the many states that are situated around it - 
directly or indirectly - and thus have influence on the area in many ways. It is the 
world largest landlocked inland sea, connected with the Mediterranean Sea through 
the Bosphorus Straits. In the North, the Black Sea is linked with the Sea of Azov, 
through the shallow Kerch Strait. The six coastal states belong to both Europe and 
Asia and consist of Bulgaria, Georgia, Romania, Russia, Turkey and Ukraine. 
However, the water and thus the ecosystem of the Black Sea is influenced by eleven 
more states (Sarikaya et. al., 1999). As a consequence, almost one third of the 
entire land area of continental Europe drains into it. Thirteen capital cities and about 
160 million people directly or indirectly affect the area, and the second, third and 
fourth major European rivers, the Danube, Dniper and Don discharge into this sea 
(Bakan and Buyukgungor, 2000). 

The functions of the Black Sea for human exploitation are very broad. It 
serves as a food resource for the fishing industries, as a setting for recreation and 
transportation, and as a 'disposal site' for waste including sewage, pollutants from 
industries and agriculture, oil and nuclear wastes. More specifically, the 
concentration of radionuclides is about ten times higher than officially permitted limits 
(Cognetti, 1997). 

Degradation of the ecosystem and water quality has been described by a 
number of authors as seriously dangerous. The high pollutant loads from the rivers 
mentioned above is pointed out as one of the main reasons for the contemporary 
situation. Among the most serious problems caused by pollutants is the high level of 
eutrophication by land-based sources. Furthermore, the introduction of foreign 
species into the area have an negative impact on the condition of the Black Sea, as 
is the construction of dams on the major rivers. The consequences during the last 
two decades are severe. These have caused the environment of the Black Sea to 
deteriorate quite dramatically considering biodiversity, habitats, fishery resources, 
aesthetic and recreational value and water quality. This situation is aggravated by 
inadequate resource management, and above all inadequate policies with respect to 
fisheries and coastal management. It can be concluded that the contemporary 
pollution of the Black Sea not only constitutes a public health risk but also poses a 
barrier to the development of sustainable tourism and aquaculture (Bakan and 
B(jy(jkg(jng6r, 2000; Cognetti, 1997). 

The description of the Black Sea has made clear that the Bucharest 
Convention and its protocols are of considerable importance to the future of the 
environment of this sea and thus for the many people who live along the rivers and 
around the Black Sea. With the environmental condition of the area discussed, the 
paper will continue with an analysis of the history of the Convention. 
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The history of the Bucharest Convention and its protocois 

As became clear in the paragraph above, acting was and still is necessary in order 
to cope with complex problems such as the pollution of the Black Sea. Therefore, 
UNEP took the initiative to organise the Convention on the Protection of the Black 
Sea Against Pollution in Bucharest, where it was signed on the 21st of April 1992 by 
the six coastal states Bulgaria, Georgia, Romania, Russia, Turkey and Ukraine 
(UNEP, 2004). During the ministerial Declaration in Odessa of 1993, the goals, 
priorities and timetables where set out. In the same year, an agency called the Black 
Sea Environmental Programme (BSEP) was established. Finally, in October 1996, a 
Strategic Action Plan was constructed based on the recommendations in the 
Bucharest Convention and the Odessa Declaration, and falling under the 
responsibility of BSEP. Since then the Convention contains a legal framework for the 
establishment of a Black Sea Commission, and the provision of three protocols 
(Bakan and Buyukgungor, 2000). 

The first protocol has been set up for the protection against land-based 
sources of pollution. The second protocol deals with the protection of the Black Sea 
marine environment against pollution by dumping. The third and last protocol is 
concerned with the co-operation in combating pollution of the Black Sea by oil and 
other harmful substances in emergency situations (UNEP, 2004). The three 
protocols together form the Black Sea Action Plan (see also the more general 
paragraph on UNEP's Regional Seas Programme), which is the basis for the 
scientific and regulatory actions that are taken to protect the Black Sea. 

The documentation on this Convention made clear that in essence, the main actors 
who are involved in constructing the regime are UNEP and the six coastal states 
mentioned above. But if one looks at the financial aspects of this regime (see also 
the paragraph on the functioning of the regime), it becomes clear that BSEP is 
financed under GEF (Global Environment Facility), which is again managed by 
UNEP, UNDP and the World Bank (Bakan and B(jy(jkg(jngor, 2000). 

However, during the last twelve years many close links have been set up 
between the scientific centres of the same states. Among these are the Azov 
Scientific Research Institute (Rostov), the Institute of Biology of the South Sea 
(Sevastopol), the Romanian Marine Research Institute (Costanza), the Institute of 
Oceanology (Varna), the Ministry of Environment (Ankara), and the Black Sea 
Ecology and Fishery Institute (Batumi). Other participants - as has been mentioned 
above - include the GEF and its partners in the PMARE and TACIS programs, which 
were launched by the European Union. Together they have invested some two 
million dollars in equipment, personnel training and monitoring instruments (Cognetti, 
1997). 

Considering the role of NGOs during this process, a network of NGOs called 
MEDCOAST is assisting in developing professional and scientific knowledge on 
Integrated Coastal Zone Management. In the regions of the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Black Sea, they are organising conferences, workshops and they have set up a 
Masters Degree in ICZM in order to educate coastal managers. This network of 
NGOs was also very important in the agenda setting of environmental issues on the 
Black Sea during the beginning of the 1990s, prior to the Convention (Ozhan, 2000). 

The history of the Convention being discussed, including the main actors that 
are involved, the step can be made to go over into a more detailed analysis of the 
Bucharest Convention and its protocols in the next paragraph. 
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The functioning of ttie regime 

The main focus of this paragraph will be on three issues. Firstly, the goals of the 
Convention and its protocols are described. Secondly, de way of achieving these 
goals - or in more specified terms the mechanisms and instruments - are dealt with. 
Lastly, the financial aspects of this regime are discussed. 

The goals of the Bucharest Convention and the protocols are varying from each 
other if it comes to general or specific sub-goals. Therefore, the description will start 
with the main broad goals, zooming in to the more specific levels of the Convention. 
Logically, the main goal of the Bucharest Convention and its protocols is to become 
able to prevent, control and reduce the pollution of the Black Sea. This main goal 
has been split up by three sub-goals, consisting of three articles of the Convention, 
which are in line with the protocols mentioned in the paragraph above. In order to 
describe the content of these articles precisely, it is required to fully sum up these 
rather static parts of the regime. Article VII deals with pollution from land-based 
sources: 'the Contracting Parties shall prevent, reduce and control pollution of the 
marine environment of the Black Sea from land-based sources, in accordance with 
the Protocol on the Protection of the Black Sea Marine Environment Against 
pollution from Land-Based Sources which shall form an integral part of this 
Convention'. Article XIV handles pollution by dumping: 'the Contracting Parties shall 
take all measures consistent with international law and co-operate in preventing 
pollution of the marine environment of the Black Sea due to hazardous wastes in 
trans-boundary movement, as well as in combating illegal traffic thereof, in 
accordance with the Protocol to be adopted by them. Lastly, there is Article IX on 
pollution in emergency situations: 'the Contracting Parties shall co-operate in order 
to prevent, reduce and combat pollution of the marine environment of the Black Sea 
resulting from emergency situations in accordance with the Protocol on Co-operation 
in Combating Pollution of the Black Sea by Oil and Other Harmful Substances in 
Emergency Situations which shall form an integral part of this Convention' (UNEP, 
2004). 

To implement these very broad goals, BSEP (see the paragraph on the 
history of the Convention) was set up, with the task of dealing with several sub- 
objectives. These include the improvement of the capacity of Black Sea countries to 
assess and manage the environment, to support the development and 
implementation of new environmental policies and laws, and facilitate the 
preparation of reliable environmental investments. Apart from these separate 
objectives for each of the six countries, harmonising legal and policy objectives and 
developing common strategies for the control of pollution have a main priority (Bakan 
and Buyukgungor, 2000). The Strategic Action Plan, which was set up by BSEP, 
again has more specific objectives, which have the characteristic of being more 
project-related. Among these are marine environment reclamation, biodiversity 
conservation and specific activities against pollution in order to enable the human 
population of the Black Sea region to enjoy a healthy living environment, based on 
sustainable activities such as fishing, aquaculture and tourism (Cognetti, 1997). 

If one looks at the way in which these several objectives are to be implemented, it 
can be done in the same matter, thus from broad to specific. Three levels of goal- 
setting were identified above, consisting of the goals of the Convention, the goals of 
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BSEP and the goals of the Strategic Action Plan, set up by BSEP. The description of 
the mechanisms and instruments will be done according to these three levels. 

Considering the Convention itself, Article XV (UNEP, 2004) specifically deals 
with the way in which the three general goals should be implemented. The article is 
subdivided in seven parts, covering various topics on co-operation and monitoring. 

First of all, the six countries agreed to co-operate in doing scientific research, 
connected with the protection and preservation of the marine environment of the 
Black Sea. Furthermore, they will undertake joint programmes of scientific research, 
and exchange relevant scientific data and information. 

Second, the six countries will co-operate in doing studies aimed at developing 
ways and means for the estimation of the nature and extent of pollution. Moreover, 
the effects of pollution will be studied on the ecological system in the water column 
and sediments, and efforts will be put in detecting polluted areas. Risks will be 
examined and assessed in order to find remedies, and in particular, they will develop 
alternative methods of treatment, disposal, elimination or utilisation of harmful 
substances. 

The third part of this article is about the co-operation through the Black Sea 
Commission (see below), in establishing appropriate scientific criteria for the 
formulation and elaboration of rules, standards and recommended practices and 
procedures. 

The fourth part provides in the co-operation between the Commission with 
international organisations that are considered competent. Complementary or joint 
monitoring programmes, which cover all sources of pollution, will be established 
including a pollution monitoring system for the Black Sea. When relevant, these 
programmes will be undertaken at bilateral or multilateral level, in order to observe, 
measure, evaluate and analyse the risks or effects of pollution of the marine 
environment of the Black Sea. 

Article XV continues with part five, on activities under the jurisdiction of one of 
the six countries which may cause substantial pollution or significant and harmful 
changes to the environment of the Black Sea. If this becomes relevant, the parties 
agreed to assess their potential effects on the basis of all information and data, and 
communicate the result of these assessments to the Commission. 

Part six and seven of the Article specifies co-operation between the countries 
considering the development, acquisition and introduction of clean and low-waste 
technology, by adopting measures to facilitate the exchange of such technology. 
Lastly, each of the six countries will appoint competent national authority which is 
responsible for scientific activities and monitoring (derived from Article XV of the 
Bucharest Convention; UNEP, 2004). 

Several times. The Commission' has been mentioned. This is the Black Sea 
Commission which was established in the general Bucharest Convention of 1992. 
The reason for setting up a new Commission was clearly to achieve the purposes of 
the Convention, described above. The Commission is located in Istanbul, and is 
logically represented by each of the six countries, if necessary accompanied by 
other representatives, advisers and experts (Article XVII of the Bucharest 
Convention; UNEP, 2004). 

Considering the second level of the ways in which the goals of the 
Convention should be implemented, there is the BSEP Co-ordination Centre, also 
situated in Istanbul. This agency actively promotes an awareness campaign with 
continuous exhibitions on different locations. These exhibitions focus on the 
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environmental problems of the Black Sea and the proposed solutions. Furthermore, 
the Co-ordination Centre organises annual meetings with experts on five specific 
themes, consisting of pollution monitoring, biodiversity. Integrated Coastal Zone 
Management, fishery and ecological economics (Cognetti, 1997). 

Close to the second level there is the third identified implementing level, 
which is the Strategic Action Plan of BSEP. These include numerous projects often 
involving two or more states. Some examples of these projects are the protection the 
Phyllophora communities in the Karkinitskii Bay, the establishment of a marine park 
in the Kolchidskii area (Georgia) for the protection of dolphins, other protected areas 
along the coast of Ukraine, Bulgaria and Turkey to safeguard the surviving 
exemplars of monkseals. Lastly, within the Strategic Action Plan, BSEP has the task 
of controlling nursery areas and waste discharge at sea, enforcing fishing 
regulations, promoting the development of new methodologies for river water 
purification with subsequent transfer of the nutrients to agricultural use and the 
development of mariculture (Cognetti, 1997). 

On financial aspects, little was agreed during the 1992 meeting in Bucharest. Just 
one article slightly refers to it, namely Article XXIII. Here, it is stated that all financial 
matters are to be decided on the basis of unanimity, and taking into account the 
recommendations of the Commission (UNEP,2004). Considering the level of BSEP, 
Bakan and Buyukgungor (2000) state that this programme is financed under GEF 
(managed by UNEP, UNDP, and the World Bank). In order to improve the capacity 
and create new linkages, a system of thematic Working Parties within BSEP was 
established, based on regional Activity Centres. Each Black Sea country agreed to 
finance and host one of these centres. In 1997, the Black Sea Commission 
established several subsidiary bodies, on the basis of the current structures of the 
same Working Parties that can assist the Commission in the implementation of 
BSEP's Strategic Action Plan (Cognetti, 1997). 

The paragraph can be concluded in stating that the goals of the Bucharest 
Convention and the protocols are defined slightly vague, as in so many other 
regimes. Logically, the solutions to deal with these goals are also rather vague. Thus 
the paragraph suggests that the focus is more on analysing the contemporary 
situation of pollution, rather than really solve the environmental problems that have 
to be dealt with. In the next paragraph, this statement is explored by a short but 
critical analysis of the effects on the environment. 

Effects on the environment and the stakeholders 

In this paper it has become clear that action had to be taken in order to try and 
prevent, control and reduce the level of pollution of the Black Sea. This was done by 
the Bucharest Convention and the three protocols, having several objectives on 
several different levels. Logically, the main target of the Convention is to have a 
measurable positive effect on the marine environment of the Black Sea. The 
improvement of the environment should make it possible to achieve sustainable 
economic development, including recreation, tourism and the fishing industry. In 
short, it would certainly be in the benefit of man, to take care of the environment of 
the Black Sea. 

However, no literature can be found yet on the modest recovering of the 
marine environment of the Black Sea. Thus, twelve years after the establishment of 
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this regime, tliere are no measurable effects yet. Consequently, there are no 
measurable effects on stakeholders either, considering the connection that has been 
made between environment and man above. Naturally, there are several reasons to 
be identified behind the lack of measurable effects, which will be explored below. 

The framework that was set up within the Bucharest Convention and the 
protocols was an essential one. But if one looks at the state of economic 
development, the six countries are still having a difficult time, especially after the 
Wall collapsed in 1989. Only three years later, the international community expected 
the signature of an environmental regime. Indeed, these are countries that are still in 
transition from a communistic economic system, to a capitalist system. Therefore, 
we should not be surprised when these countries put most of their efforts into 
economic recovery, and put environmental issues much lower on their agenda. Apart 
from that, there is still quite some difference in ideology between these countries on 
how a state should be exactly governed. This causes unavoidable difficulties 
considering the co-operation between countries, especially if it comes to the 
harmonisation of laws, rules, and policies. Indeed, the coherence between 
international, national and regional policies seems to play a crucial role in the 
possible future success of the Bucharest Convention and the three protocols. 

As Bakan and Buyukgungor (2000) are stating in line with the regime, not 
only policies have to be harmonised, but also scientific standards, preparation of 
effluent discharge inventories and mapping of major pollution sources. Furthermore, 
analytical and laboratory methods have to be harmonised, and water monitoring 
programmes have to be established. Indeed, these are clearly part of the agreement, 
and are officially documented in the activities of BSEP, but the legislative frame for 
their realisation still does not exist in all countries. 

Another point of criticism is that the contracting states of Bulgaria, Georgia, 
Romania, Russia, Turkey and Ukraine are only partly responsible for the pollution of 
the marine environment of the Black Sea. In order to achieve sound results, it seems 
essential to integrate the other eleven countries that are influencing the area into the 
agreement, however complex this negotiating might be. Since Bulgaria and Romania 
are to become part of the EU, this institution might play an increasing important role 
in achieving this. 

Conclusions 

Having analysed the effects of the Bucharest Convention and the three protocols, 
this paper does not seem to give much reason for optimism. However, one must not 
forget that - in scientific terms - the regime is still in the phase of analysing the 
contemporary situation on pollution of the Black Sea. As with so many other 
regimes, the practical implementation and enforcement of the agreement through the 
hierarchical administrative channels turns out to be a very difficult and complicated 
task (Bakan and Buyukgungor, 2000). It may seem like a very slow process, but in 
order to solve such complex problems, one needs the understand the source of the 
problem first. Thus it seems convincing that with joint efforts the results of this 
regime will become measurable, possibly in the near future. 
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